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“DOROTHY, WHERE CAN 


FIND THE DICTIONARY 7” 


*““AUNT MARATHALEY, WE NEVER USE A DICTIONARY IN BOSTON, WE KNOW ALL THE WORDs.”’ 


Land Fighting in Cuba. 


HE game of hide-and-seek which 

has delayed our naval operations 

on this side of the world will 

hardly be operative on land. 

Our fleets have not known 

where to find the Spanish ships, 

but the Spanish soldiers are 

easily located, and there can- 

not be much loss of time in 

testing their quality 

as fighting men. At 

this writing, while 

we have formed opin- 

ions as to the com- 

parative efficiency of 

Spanish and Ameri- 

can warships, we still 

have very indefinite 

ideas about the effec- 

tuality of a Spanish 

regiment. . Firearms, 

we know, are dan- 

gerous, especially 

the modern kind, 

which propel bullets 

aS with dangerous ve- 

ocity for considerable distances, but whether firearms in Spanish 

1ands are more dangerous to the opposing force than to their 
»wners we haven't yet found out. 

It will be prodigiously interesting to know, albeit it isnot in the 


nature of things that we should fail to pay a painful price for the 
knowledge. We need not expect, either on land or sea, any more 
such miracles of immunity as that reported from Manila. Some- 
body will get hurt in Cuba. 


Our Fresh-Air Fund. 


iy may be difficult in these troublous times to bend our 

minds to bloodless charity, but the children are still with 
us; and the city will be just as hot and the country just as 
refreshing as in times of peace. 

According to our custom at this season, we take the liberty 
of reminding our ever-generous readers that three dollars 
will, as heretofore, send a child to the country for a two 
weeks’ outing. 
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HEN Spain is 
ready to quit, 

what sort of a dicker 

k is Uncle Sam going 
to make with her? It 
may be a little too 
settle that, 
but it is not too soon 
We 
>have made up our 
minds that in a very 
short time 


soon to 


to discuss it. 


our sol- 
diers and sailors will 
hold the Philippine 
Islands, Cuba and 
Porto Rico; that the 
Spanish fleets will 
either be sunk, cap- 
tured, or driven 
home, and that we 
shall be ina position to dictate the terms 
of asettlement. It will bea bhard nut 
to crack. Scarcely anyone suggests at 
present that we shall annex Cuba, for 
that we have definitely engaged not to 
do. We shall arrange, doubtless, to 
maintain order in Cuba until the Cubans 
have time to set up 
What further supervision will be neces- 


for themselves. 


sary cannot be foreseen, but it cannot be 
doubted that whatever supervision is 
necessary will be provided. 

But while there are few signs of a dis- 
position to grab Cuba, there are still 
fewer indications of a willingness to 
let the Philippines fall back into the 
hands of Spain. To all appearances 
those islands are lost to her for good, 
unless she can contrive to win them back 
before the war is over by force of arms, 
and the chance of that is too remote to 
count. The Philippines are, apparently, 
to be ours, either to keep or to dispose of, 
and present appearances indicate that to 
make a satisfactory disposition of them 


canal 
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will be so difficult that they are likely 
to be left on our hands. That will mean 
that we shall annex Hawaii, too; that 
we shall have to keep a big navy, dig a 
through Nicaragua, contrive 
means for administering the government 
of outlying possessions, expose ourselves 
to complications and disputes with 
European powers over questions touch- 
ing trade and lands in Asia, and come 
down out of our reserved seats and mix 
in the world’s ring with the other per- 
formers. It isa troublesome prospect. 
Perhaps events will shape themselves so 
that some easier way out may open for 
us, but events at present seem likelier to 
get usinto still hotter water than we are 
now experiencing than to bring us relief. 

And, besides the Philippines, there 
is Porto Rico. 
bonds not to gobble up that, and once we 
get our hands on it there is sure to be an 


We have not given any 
embarrassment about letting go. 


a Qa 
Mee besides the assortment of scat- 
tered islands which the 
promises to leave on our hands, we have 
to consider the matter of an indemnity. 
The statesmen who write 
papers assure us that an indemnity is 
indispensable, and put the amount of it 
at two hundred million dollars. That 
sum of money is always handy to have, 
and we would, of course, be delighted to 
receive it, but the idea of extorting it 
from a country in the plight of Spain, 
whose people are in distress for bread, is 
not altogether exhilarating. Itis a priv- 
ilege to find oneself for once in sympa- 
thy with the emotions of that vivacious 
contemporary, the New York Evening 
Journal, which declares that of course 
we ought to have anindemnity, but that 
we must arrange to have it contributed 
by those persons in Spain who are re- 
sponsible for the war, and not allow it 
‘*to be ground out of the poor of Spain 
by remorseless taxation.” Unhappily, an 
indemnity from Spain that does not in- 
volve the taxation of peasants seems to 
belong in the same cabinet of impossi- 
bilities as an intervention in Cuba that 
would not the starvation of 
reconcentrados. 


war 


our news- 


involve 


If weare unwilling that our indemnity 
shall be ground out of the poor, it is 
probable that we shall have to go with- 


out it. It has been suggested that Ger- 
many would take the Philippines off our 
hands and lend Spain the money to pay 
her indemnity. There are reasons why 
that wouldn’t do, but a dicker of that 
sort arranged with the Dutch might 
work better. The Dutch have money 
and they have colonies already in the 
East Indies and manage them well. 


- would be easier to run the countr: 

just now if all male citizens under 
forty years of age were put under bonds 
not to hold or express opinions. Youth 
is naturally rash, optimistic and irrespon 
sible. Young persons rather like thi 
idea of spreading Uncle Sam out all 
over the world, and having big armies 
and navies like other nations. Some of 
their elders are just as bad, with less 
excuse, 

Well! It takes all kinds to make a 
nation, and we must put up with our 
jingoes, old or young. We are not out 
of the woods yet, and perhaps when we 
do emerge the prospect will not be quite 
what we anticipate, and there will be 
less ‘‘swag”’ in sight. 


B fe is the last issue of LIFE in 
which attention can be directed 
to the effort toestablish in Cambridge a 
park in memory of James Russell Low- 


ell. This effort has been operative fo1 
considerably more than a year, and 
through a good deal of tribulations, and 
in spite of discouragement and delay, 
it seems to be now upon the very brink of 
a successful issue. The project was, as 
all readers of LirE must know, to buy 
some acres that are part of Lowell's 
‘‘Elmwood,” and the price of which is 
$35,000. On May 14th, $32,718 had been 
subscribed, and there was a fortnight 
left in which to raise the rest before 
the expiration of the option on June 1st. 
There is still time to send subscriptions 
to the treasurer, Mr. W. A. Bullard, of 
Cambridge. 





‘LIPS * 


Taking a ‘‘ Turn; ’’ 


OR, THE LITERARY CAKE-WALK. 


An Author-Operetta in One Act. 


The scene is the stage of public opinion; the time is spring, when, 
the publishing business being dull, and the silly season being close at 
hand, the Congress of American Authors convenes and prepares toyo 
through various vaudeville turns for the sole edification of the readers 
of LIFE. 

As the 


curtain rises, a chord—not of blue ribbon—sounds. A roll 
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THE LAST RESORT. 

He; 1 SUPPOSE IT’S THE PRIDE OF INTELLECT, 
BUT I CAN'T HELP DESPISING A MAN THAT KNOWS 
LESS THAN I DO. 

‘*! DON'T SEE WHAT ELSE YOU COULD Do.” 
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W. D. HOWELLS AND FRANK STOCKTON. 


tT drums—bu. not of manuscript— 
is heard, and the gathering imme- 
diate ly breaks out into the 


OPENING CHORUS. 
ERE is a chorus literary, 
Such as never was known— 
Positively extraordinary, 
As you will doubtless own. 
Money to us is secondary— 
Art we at first enthrone, 
And though it’s a quite unneces- 
sary 
Statement to make, of which 
we're chary, 
None of us is a plagiary— 
Each of us works alone! 


For American Authors we, 
With genius filied and free! 
If anyone says our works are 
dull, 
The mental impression, we pray, 
annul— 
Commiserate 
skull— 
American Authors we! 


only the critic's 


Born (of course) in a magaziney 
Kind of an atmosphere, 
First reputation’s not tvo sheeny, 
Keeping our heads thus clear, 
Soon comes a Book, all gold and 
greeny, 


Second one, p’raps, next year ; 
Then we are Authors, crabbed 
and spleeny, 
Turning ’em out in style ma- 
chiny, 
With an establizhed—nota bene— 
Literaree career! 


For American Authors us, 
Which explains why this is 
thus: 
You purchase our books, and we 
exult, 
And the consequence, like a cata- 
pult, 
Makes a superior sort of cult 
Of American Authors us! 


General dance. After which, 
of American Authors 
the boards of the 
designed to impart air of liveliness 
to the 


ing, however, the object of their being 


movement 
around stage, 


scene. Suddenly remember- 
present, they again come forward 
the the 
words of an affecting 
RECITATIVE. 
But though the fact that each 
one works alone 
Is very true, yet on this special 
day, 
We're going to work in couples, 
be it known, 


and address audience in 
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The winning team the cake totake away! 
Yes! 

A Master of the Ceremonies, attired in the 

jarb of a Publisher, then pushes his way to 

the front, 


tative 


and in a stentorian 


those 


partners for the Cake-waik, and many of them 


and authori- 


voice mmstructs pres nt to choose 


do so, vn the following manner: 


POTPOURRI OF SONG, 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS: 
I’m told that my tales are devoid 
quite of plot, 
In answer to which let 
that they’re not! 
For you'll find indications 
Of plot, if you'll look 
Through the long conversations 
In any old book 
That I’ve written, and there you'll 
discover a lot! 


me state 


FRANK R, STOCKTON: 
Behold, Mr. Howells, I’m here on 
the spot! 
For such criticisms pray care not a jot! 
But we both might contrive 
The confection to share, 
For, as for plot, I’ve 
Enough and to spare, 
And united, I think we can get that cake, 
what ? 


They march to the front, arim-in-arin, and 


take first place, 


THe Rev. Hepwortu: 
Oh, Pve shown you in the Herald 
How your souls may be imperiled— 
Of my sermons you can never get enough! 
And there’s nothing can be finer 
Than my work in Asia Minor; 
Speaking slangily, I must say, 
stuff !” 


“Tm the 


‘MARK TWAIN”; 

This is really most amusing! 

Him for partner I'll be choosing, 
For I think he is the oddest thing 

by far; 

And his final observation 

Really needs no dissertation, 
For we answer 


him in chorus, 


“That you are!” 


Loud cheers as they pass on, the 


reverend gentleman acknowledging 


them as his own personal tribute, 


STEPHEN CRANE: 
My tales are quite the opposite of 
funny; 
They’re serious and bring me loads 
of money; 
So it gives my soul a twist 
When the critic will persist 
In pretending they're intended to 
be funny! 


THE REV. 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGS: 
Then I’m the chap for you, my scribe im- 
perious, 

For I’m treated in a style as deleterious; 

I write humor by the pound, 

And the critic’s sobs resound 
Ashe dubs my style of writing sadly serious! 
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( 
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HEPWORTH AND MARK TWAIN, 


They sympathize with cach other, exchanging 
handkerchiefs as they take ther place in the 
All shed tears, 

Mary E, WILKINS: 

I love to pen of New England folk, 
The quict street, and the old, old oak. 
My muse is most easy to invoke, 


line. 


Mary E. WILKINS AND S. WEIR MITCHELL. 
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For plenty of trouble I take. That the critics think me somewhat effer- 
i'm not a new woman—lI ride no “‘ bike; ” vescent! 
for public notice I never strike, But, Charles Dudley, let us team, 
\nd yet, to be frank, I'd really like And we’ll make these others seem 
To walk and to win that cake! Asif their claims were less than evanescent! 


Dr. WEIR MITCHELL: The editorial sage nods, and they pass along, 
Them Fim the calebeity. madame. for you! each carrying wm an ostentatious manner the 
2 y, madame, you! 

With Me as your partner we’ll subdue 
\ll others who have that cake in view— 
Just see my grandiloquent stalk! 


current number of Harper's Magazine. 


LS 
. 


Wis Nr 
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CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER AND 
RicHARD HARDING DAvVIs. 


Doctor Oliver Wendell Holmes was well— 

At least I have heard some people so tell, 

But Doctor Weir Mitchell doth him excel— 
Why, goodness, we'll win in a walk! 


He dictates interviews to himself for the pa- 
pers as he leads his wondering partner to their 


} 
place, 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER: 


I'm a very thoughtful man— 
As any person can 
Observe in Harper’s advertising pages; 
And my library of Warner 
Now of course will fill a corner 
In the bookshelves of all literary sages! 


Gin 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIs: : 
I am thoughtful, too, I guess, Se J 
Though I’m open to confess FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT AND BRET HARTE, 
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FRANCES HopGsON BURNETT: 
I shall never forget the story of the boy, 
Tiddley um! 
Who was known to all mankind as Faunt- 
leroy, 
Tiddley um! 
But the stories I since wrote 
Have a very different note, 
And they’re not the kind that 
would enjoy, 
Tiddley um! 


children 


BRET HARTE: 
I have also 
“ies,” 


written kid tales, such as 
Tiddley um! 
Though I live now in a land that’s far from 
this, 


Tiddley um! 


-LIFE: 


But I think that you and I 
That there cyke would much enj’y— 
Oh, my English accent, prithee, do not miss, 
Tiddley um! 


Ali join in song as these two pass along. The 


Master of the Ceremonies here interferes, to the 

velvet of the audience. 

M. C.: 

Attention, couples all! The walk begins! 

Be lively on your literary pins! 

Bear this in mind—let not the point be 
missed: 

We will not stand for any plagiarist! 

Be natural, each! And pray, remember well 

The horrors of the Deadly Parallel! 

The waik for the cake Euch 
couple goes through a great variely of wide- 
evolutions, but it is not wntil the 
Twain” and the Reverend 
Hepworth that any real degree of enthusiasm 
T he style of the last named is so 
extraordinary that here upon the crowd rises as 
Hepworth the 
All thoughts of rivalry and party 


COMLINEIICES, 


Ad ribabli 


arrival of “* Mark 
is aroused, 


One man and acclaims Mr. 


manner, 


feeling for different schools of literature aix 
put aside, and they resotve to support the rev- 
erend gentleman at all costs, Shouts of * He 
takes the cake!” ave bellowed forth, and th 
entertainment comes to a noisy close with th 
words of the 
FINALE. 
The Reverend Hepworth takes the cake! 
Sing hey for the Reverend Hep. ! 
He causes our sides with laughter to shak« 
A-gazing upon his step! 
He has such a comic and iudicrous style 
That even Twain’s into fits thrown, 
Who drops at the side with asad, sad smil 
And Hep. takes the cake all alone! 
Yes—yes—yes—yes! 
Hep. takes the cake all alone! 


Loudly expre ssed satisfaction all round, ai 


CURTAIN. 
David Hi. Dodgy: 5 








YARD-ARM HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
NAVY. 
By Midshipman Marlinspike. 
IV. 
THE “‘CHESAPEAKE” AND “LEOPARD” AFFAIR. 
N the 22d of 
June, 1807, the 
United States fri- 
gate Chesape ake 
(36) dropped 
down to Hamp- 
ton Roads, 
under way, 
‘ started on 
voyage to 


got 
and 
her 
the 
Mediterranean, to 

relieve the Consti- 

(ution at that sta- 

tion. Commodore Bar- 

ron had come on board 

a short time before she 

started, after receiving 

a report from Captain Gordon, com- 


mander of the Chesapeake, that she was in 
readiness. As the ship sailed out to sea, 
everything was in confusion. Her crew 
was new, her decks were strewn with truck 
of all descriptions, and everything was as 
unshipshape as it ought not to have been. 

A squadron of British ships was lying in 
Lynnhaven Bay. One of them, the Leopard 
(50), had detached herself from the fleet, 
and, standing out in the offing, was quietly 
awaiting the approach of the Chesapeake. 
She was observed by Commodore Barron, 
who, turning to Captain Gordon, remarked: 

“T distrust that fellow’s movements. I 
wonder what he is after ?” 

He soon found out. The Leopard bore 
down on the Chesapeake, Captain Berkley 
of the Leopard hailed. 

‘“*T have a dispatch for you.” 

The Chesapeake lay to. 

In a short time a British officer came 
aboard with a note and the information that 
the Leopard had been instructed to search 
the Chesapeake for deserters. Commodore 
Barron replied: ‘‘Sir, my government will 


not permit the commander of any of its 
vessels to muster its crew to any but its 
own Officers. Here is my reply.” 

“Very well, sir,” replied the 
lieutenant, with a smile. 

After he had boarded his own ship, thi 
Commander hailed once again. 

‘On board the Chesapeake! You must bx 
aware, sir, that the orders of the Vice 
Admiral must be obeyed.” 

No reply was given, but the officers of 
the Chesapeake, in the short time they had, 
made every effort to clear the ship fo 
action. It was not believed up to the last 
moment, however, that the Leopard would 
fire, although it had been observed that 
her ports were triced up. 

Suddenly a shot came across the Chesu 
peake’s bow. Thenanother. Then a broad- 
side. Thecry to quarters was given. 
of the guns were defective. No ammunition 
could be found for others. Broadside after 
broadside from the Leopard poured in upon 
the helpless Chesapeake. Nota single shot 
would have been fired in return if Lieuten 


British 


Some 





ant Henry Allen had not seized a live coal 
from the galley and discharged a gun with 
his own fingers. Then the American flag 
was hauled down. Twenty-one men had 
thus wantonly been killed and wounded. 
% * 
cy course the British Government dep- 
recated this little affair. The Vice- 
Admiral was censured for his ungallant 
act, and shortly afterwards promoted. Com- 
modore Barron was suspended for five 
years, without pay, for his negligence. On 
the whole, however, it proved a good les- 
son for the American Navy, and very useful 
afterwards. Our ships were not caught 
napping agai. 
THE “LITTLE BELT.” 
BOUT four years after this, it happened 
that we paid back the British in their 
own coin for the Chesapeake affair. The im- 
pressment of American seamen had, of 
course, gone on in the interval, until it was 
getting to beaserious matter. Commodore 
Rodgers was not disposed to submit to 
such encroachments on our rights, and 
when he heard that an English frigate, pre- 
sumably the Guerriére, had seized an Ameri- 
can sailor, he hurried to sea in the President 


in search of her. On the evening of May 
14, 1811, he hailed a strange ship that he 
took to be a frigate. 

‘*What sail is that?” 

‘* What sail is that ?” came the answer. 

‘“ What sail is that?” repeated Rodgers. 

A shot came in reply. Whereupon the 
President opened with a broadside, and kept 
it up until the other vessel was badly dam- 
aged, many of her crew. being killed and 
wounded. The next morning Commodore 
Rodgers discovered that she was the British 
sloop-of-war Little Belt. A dispute after- 
wards arose as to who fired the first shot, 
and the whole matter was eventually 
dropped, but there can be no doubt as to 
what would have happened if the Littie 
Belt had been a superior ship. 


OPENING OF THE WAR OF 1812. 


HE naval War of 1812 was a curious 
combination of insolent aggression 

on one side and legislative incompetence 
and individual superiority on the other. 
The period from the peace with the Bar- 
bary States to the outbreak of the war was 
employed by our able legislators in doing 
what they could to leave us unprepared, 


The Guerriére being raked by the Constitution. 


while every possible sign plainly revealed 


that war was an inevitable result. On top 
of the lesson we had received from a lot of 
pirates, and in the face of the most humili- 
ating insults from a greater power, our 
navy was allowed to go by the board, so 
to speak. In place of building a few effi- 
cient ships of good size, it was proposed in 
1807 to add 188 gunboats to the fleet of 
those already built, making 257 in all. 
These boats were to protect our coast from 
English squadrons! 

Congressman Williams, of South Caro- 
lina, declared that the navy was ‘‘a curse to 
the country, and never had been anything 
else.” When the war came, however, some- 
thing had to be done, and all the available 
ships were put in commission, although 
Congress was of the firm conviction that it 
would be of very little use, and timidly 
tried to keep the vessels in port for fear 
they would be forthwith grabbed up by 
the enemy, whose prowess on the sea had 
terrorized the whole maritime world. The 
following vessels were in the American 
Navy at the beginning of the war : 

The President (44), Constitution (44), United 
States (44), Chesapeake (36), Congress (36), 








The Constitution bears down upon the (uerriére. 


Constellation (36), Essex (32), John Adams (28), 
Hornet (18), Wasp (18), Argus (16), Siren (16), 
Ente rprise (12), Nautilus (12), (12), 
and Viper (10). In all, seventeen ships, 
while Great Britain had over one thousand, 
and over seven times the armament of the 
whole American Navy was stationed from 
Halifax to the West Indies. 
> + - 
HIS little navy of ours neither had the 
respect of Congress nor the confi- 


Vixen 


dence of public opinion, and when, war 
having been declared (June 18, 1812), Com- 
modore Rodgers put to sea in the President, 
accompanied by the United States, the Con- 
gress, the Hornet and the Argus, and had his 
unfortunate scrap with the Belvidera, more 
dissatisfaction than ever was expressed. 
The President sighted the Belvidera off Nan- 
tucket, and, drawing away from the rest of 
the fleet, chased that vessel unsuccess- 
fully. During the engagement one of the 
Presdents guns burst, killing sixteen men. 
The Belvidera escaped, and the American 
squadron continued on a long cruise, re- 
turning to port on August 29th, without 
accomplishing anything. This was a bad 
beginning, but the Constitution made up for 


it later on, and she was not the only one to 
do it. 
CHASE ** CONSTITUTION,” 
HE with a new crew, 
sailed from the Chesapeake on July 
12, 1812, and onthe 17th began that famous 
chase which showed Isaac Hull’s great 
ability. Heading up along the coast, he 
sighted a British squadron, which attempted 
to close in on him. For three days and 
nights the enemy were close in his wake, 
and every device to make a ship move 
through water was tried by Hull and im- 
mediately imitated by the British frigates. 
Among them was the that 
the Constitution met later on under different 
conditions, The Constitution was towed by 
boats, kedged, and her sails soused with 
water, and thus inch by inch was contested, 
until finally, availing herself of a favorable 
squall, she slipped away from her pursuers, 
The British captains did not recover for 
many a long day from their surprise and 
chagrin over/the manner in which the Con- 
stitution—which they had referred to as a 
‘* fir-built Yankee frigate, flying a piece of 
striped bunting at her masthead ”’—finally 
got away from them, 


OF THE 


Constitution, 


Guerriére, 


THE ‘*‘CONSTITUTION” AND ‘*GUERRIERE,” 
ia ee HULL, after his escape from 

the British squadron, put into Boston, 
and it began to look as if the imbecility of 
Congress would prevent him from going to 
sea again. He was instructed to wait 
orders, but this was not to his fancy. He 
wanted to meet Dacres, of the Guerriére. 
Dacres was also anxious to run across 
Hull. Before the war they had both met 
at an entertainment. In joking about the 
probability of a war, Hull said: ‘ Well, 
Dacres, take good care of your ship if I 
ever run alongside of her when she is 
alone.” 

“Look here, Hull,” replied Dacres, 
‘*would you like to bet money on the out- 
come ?” 

“No,” said Hull, ‘I don’t care to bet 
money, but I'll go a hat.” 

‘*Done!” said Dacres. 

Hull was therefore anxious to bring 
about a result, and taking matters into his 
own hands, he sailed out of Boston Harbor 
on August 2d. He cruised south of Cape 
Sable, then east of Halifax, around Nova 
Scotia to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, taking 
a few prizes, and then south again. On 





August 19th he sighted a British frigate. 
‘*Good!” said Hull. ‘‘I hope it’s Dacres.” 
The frigate hoisted the British colors, 

and the two vessels drew near, when the 

enemy opened fire. 

‘*Shall we return the fire?” asked Lieu- 
tenant Morris. 

‘*Not yet,” said Hull. 

The then 
stranger’s quarter. 

‘* Let her have it!” shouted Hull. 

So excited was that able Commander that 
he jumped up and down on the quarter- 
deck, and his trousers being a tight fit, he 
split them up the side. 

“‘Tf that’s Dacres,” he muttered to him- 
self, ‘‘I wish I had bet him a whole uni- 
form.” 


Constitution bore upon the 


The fire between the two frigates was 
now terrific. 
‘*Hull her!” sang out Lieutenant Morris. 
In their excitement the crew, not yet so 
far séparated from old England that they 
didn’t know a pun, repeated the ery, ‘‘ Hull 
her!” 
# % # 
N fifteen minutes the enemy’s mizzen- 
mast went, in a few minutes more the 
foremast and mainmast followed, and the 
was a hopeless wreck, having 
been raked fore and aft by the terrible fire 
of the Constitution’s guns. The Constitution 
then hauled off for repairs, and, when they 
were made, prepared to continue the action; 
butthe British colors came down justin time. 
Third Lieutenant Read got in a boat and 
ran up alongside the Guerriere, for then there 
was no doubt as to her identity. Dacres 


Guerriere 


Isaac Huu. 


* Lire « 


poked his head over the after-bul- 
warks, 

‘Captain Hull’s compliments to 
Captain Dacres,” shouted Read. i 
‘* Have youstruck?” 

‘“‘ Well,” replied Dacres, ‘our 


mizzenmast, foremast and main 
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“Tl trouble you for that hat.” 


mast have gone. We’re not in good con- 
dition to continue.” 

‘* Have you struck ?” asked Read again. 

‘¢T—don’t—know,” said Dacres, ‘I—” 

‘*You’d better make up your mind pretty 
quick,” roared Read. ‘This is no time for 
parley. I ask you again if you have sur- 
rendered.” 

‘‘Well,” replied Dacres, ‘‘I suppose I 
have.” 

‘* All right,” said Read. 
a surgeon ?” 

‘*Don’t you need him yourself ?” 

‘‘Why, no,” replied Read. ‘‘ We have 
only seven wounded, and they’ve been 
attended to.” 

Captain Dacres was wounded himself, 
but he was transferred to the Constitution. 

**Let me help you, Dacres,” said Hull, as 
he came over the gangway ; ‘“‘ you're hurt.” 

‘* Thank you,” said Dacres, despondently. 
‘* Here’s my sword.” 

‘*Keep it,” said Hull; ‘‘you deserve to 
keep it; but I'll trouble you for that hat.” 

In this action the Constitution was some- 
what superior to the Guerriére, but there is 
no comparison between the force of the 
two vessels and the amount of damage 


“Do you need 


inflicted. The Guerriere was badly 
shattered that she had to be blown up, 
while the Constitution was practically un- 
hurt. 

This victory on the part of the United 
States frigate was due to three things: 
grit, gumption, and gunnery. 

Nothing could exceed the universal joy 
over Hull’s victory. Hitherto defeat had 
perched on our banners both by land and 
sea, but this showed that the war was not 
going to be altogether a one-sided affair. 

( To be continued.) 
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BOOKS 


Novels for War and Peace. 


HE best serial story of the year, and 

the one with the largest sale—running 
into figures that make “Trilby” seem a 
failure—is now appearing in a syndicate 
The ‘*‘great magazines” 
have been left on it, but will, no doubt, 
catch on by - and - bye. 
‘*never read serials” are eagerly devouring 
The fact that some of its most 
exciting chapters are divided abruptly, and 


of newspapers. 


People who 


this one. 


the reader kept in suspense for days at a 
time, has not dampened the ardor of the 
vast audience following its fortunes. ‘To 
be continued ” in this case has no terrors. 
Composite novels have been tried before, 
and usually have ignominiously failed. 
But this one has several hundred authors, 
and is read in every language of the civil- 
ized world. 

This great serial is the Story of the War 
with Spain. 

It belongs to the school of Bluggy Ro- 
mances, and throws Anthony Hope, Stephen 
Crane and Stanley Weyman completely 
into the shade. Poor paper, atrocious 
illustrations, bad English and blatant 
vulgarity cannot kill its interest. While it 
rages, the authors of conventional fiction 
will have a hard time. 

One of the very few blessings that the war 
has brought in its train is the suppression 
of the exaggerated amount of attention 
paid to small authors by literary para- 
graphers. That space is now devoted to 
small soldiers, who cannot become the 
nuisance that a much-praised minor author 
inevitably becomes. 


-LIFE: 


FOR SUMMER READERS. 


W?** or no war, a fairamount of good 

fiction for summer reading has been 
produced. The great publishing machin- 
ery can’t be stopped suddenly, and most of 
the books now appearing were well under 
way long before the war seemed more than 
the nightmare of distorted minds. 

Two of the current volumes of fiction are 
by men who are now in the thick of the 
fray as war correspoudents—Stephen Crane 
and Richard Harding Davis, Real fighting 
is a great opportunity for the novelists who 
have distinguished themselves as chroni- 
clers of imaginary conflicts. They have 
the chance to live up to their ideals—which 
happens seldom to people of imagination. 

CRANE’S “The Open 


R. 
M (Doubleday & McClure 


plenty of reality in it. He was wrecked 
with the filibustering steamer Commodore, 


* * 


Boat” 


Co.) has 


and floated ashore in an open boat, on the 
Florida coast. His description of the long 
suspense between life and death with his 
three companions—-the cook, the oiler, and 
the captain—is a marvelous bit of color and 
emotion painted with words. It is easy 
enough to caricature it, to poke fun at the 
monvtonous repetition of phrases and catch- 
words, but when you have finished reading 
it he has indelibly fixed the experience on 
your mind, and that is the test of a literary 
artisan. 

A battle scene, founded on the author’s 
experiencesin the warin Greece, is depicted 
in ‘‘Death—and the Child.” It is hyster- 
ical, but vivid. 

Farcical comedy, with the American bar 
in the City of Mexico as a starting place, 
riots amusingly in two of the tales. The 
foot-race between the two barkeeps is 
not elevating, but it has Kipling’s quality 


of vividness. 

M* DAVIS'S *‘The King’s Jackal” 
(Seribner) (to appear as a book in 

June) combines an exiled king, a romantic 

prince, an American heiress, and a clair- 

voyant newspaper correspondent in a rapid 

piece of narration, which aims at dramatic 


* 


effect without wasting time on sentimental 
This odd assortment of adven- 
turers, good and bad, comport themselves 
with the mild swagger of good actors ina 
They are always smart, and 
amusing to themselves and to the public, 


emotion. 


comic opera. 


* * * 
RS. WIGGIN’S smartness is of a dif- 
ferent kind. Itexpends itself in dia- 
logue. In “ Penelope’s Progress” (Hough- 
ton), the three young women who travel 
arouud seeing things together spend most 


of their time in good-natured banter. They 
devote their energies to their own failings, 
and to the peculiarities of the people 
around them. As they are visiting in 
Scotland, they have plenty of opportunities 
to be funny at the expense of the Scotch. 
It is good-humored chaff, however, and 
even Mrs. McCollop need not be offended 
by it. There is the thread of a love story 
running through it, but no attempt at a 
complicated novel. The tired reader who 
longs for more pages where the people are 
not clever, can rest his soul on the inter- 
spersed Scotch ballads. 

The picture of vacation life in a small 
village in the East Nenuk of Fife is viva- 
cious and attractive. 


summer recreation, 
A* old-fashioned type of heroine, with 
up-to-date attachments, is revived in 
‘*The Dull Miss Archinard” (Seribner), by 
Anne Douglas Sedgwick. She was well 
known in sentimental novels a generation 
ago, and was abundantly wept over by 
young women who wore crinolines. Her 
prototype was Cinderclla, who did chores 
while her sisters wore beautiful gowns and 
had a gay time. And Cinderella, you will 
remember, got the Prince at last! 
the dull Miss Archinard. He isn’t a real 
prince, but only a_ brain-and-world-tired 
widower, who writes clever books when he 
is not traveling around the world or bossing 
his fine estate in England. Miss Archinard, 
it may be remarked, has a much better 
kind of chore to do than poor Cinderella ; 
she paints beautiful pictures and 
gives lessons to the Parisian aristocracy, to 


It is a good book for 


So does 


salon 


raise money for her extravagant family— 
and especially to keep her brilliant sister 
in fine gowns. This does not seem to be 
such a terrible fate. Almost any sensible 
young woman with talent would prefer to 
paint salon pictures rather than trot around 
to teas. 

But the dull Miss Archinard hasn't a very 
good time. Her family don’t appreciate 
her, and the widower devotes his time to 
the beautiful sister who tries to make her- 
self amusing and does not mope. How- 
ever, he sees through the imposition at 
last; and the self-denying little girl and the 
sad widower will devote the rest of their 
other, and incidentally to 
writing clever books and painting soulful 
pictures which they need not sell, because 
they have a good income from real estate. 

Now, a good income from real estate com- 
bined with artistic pursuits is a very safe 
combination, and are confident that 
they lived happy ever after. 
was a wise child in her generation. 


lives to each 


we 


Cindereila 








* HEAVENS! ALICE, 
** PRACTICING 


WHAT ARE 


You 


RECIOSITY in writing is apt to be 
talked about by other men in the 
writing business. Any artisan is inter- 
ested by a new trick in his trade. What 
passes for skill is often only a bit of 
sleight-of-hand. Le Gallienne’s ‘‘ Romance 
of Zion Chapel” (John Lane) is literary 
legerdemain. The saccharine quality of 
phrase, the contrasts of character, and 
the mingling of high thoughts and low 
life, are the elements of the illusion. Lofty 
love leads to a melodramatic suicide with 
another girl than the original loved-one as 
a companion in drinking the death potion. 
It needs red light, slow music and a quick 
curtain to make it endurable. 


* * * 


HE translation of D’Annunzio’s “The 
Maidens of the Rocks” (Richmond) half 





i 





DOING *¥*™* 
TO BE A REAL COMPANION TO MY HUSBAND.” 


reveals into what obscurity the preciosity 
of symbolism will lead a clever man. If 
the author knew what he was driving at, 
the translator has not fully grasped it. 
ROM the binful of summer fiction a 
few others are worth noting. Mr. 
Sutphen’s ‘ The Golficide and Other Tales 
of the Fair Green” (Harper) is amusing to 
all who play that fascinating game. It is 
farcical and satirical, and the victims of the 
mania will laugh at it most heartily, 

The signs of revolution in Italy will call 
new interest to the remarkable tale ‘The 
Gadfly ” (Holt)--a tragedy of unusual origi- 
nality and power. 

Ambrose Bierce’s realistic tales of war in 
the recently republished volume,‘ In the 
Midst of Life” (Putnam), are full of im- 
pressive horrors. They were written long 
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FICTION. 
HARPER AND BROTHERS. 


Ghosts I Have Met; and Some Others. By 
John K, Bangs. oe 

Four for a Fortune. By Albert Lee. ($1.25. ) 

Spun Yarn. By Morgan Robertson. _(1.%5.) 

A Boy I Knew, and Four Dogs. By Laurence 
Hutton. (1.25.) P = 
Dreams of the Ghetto. By I. Zangwill. (1.50.) 

The Vintage. By E. F. Benson. (1.50.) 

The Goljicide. By W. G. V. Sutphen. (1.00.) 

The Red Bridge Neighborhood. By Maria 
Louise Pool. (1.50.) 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS. 


A Story of Land and Sea in the Days of the 
Revolution. By Cyrus Townsend Brady, 
Archdeacon of Pennsylvania, (1.25.)  _ 

Tales of Unrest. By Joseph Conrad. (1.50.) 

Novels and Stories. Uniform Edition. By 
A. T. Quiller-Couch. | ; oe 

The King’s Jackal. By —_ Harding Davis. 
Illustrated by C. D. Gibson, — : 

Tales of the City Room. By Elizabeth C. Jor- 
dan. (1.00.) 

Pastime Stories. 
By Thomas Nelson Page. 
Bb. Frost. (1.25.) ; 

The Dull Misst Archinard. By Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick. : a2 

Young Blood. By E. W. Hornung. (1.25 ) 

ThejGirl,at Cobhurst. By Frank R. Stockton. 
(1.50.) 


Twenty-two Short Stories. 
lilustrated by A. 


Henry Hott AND COMPANY. 


Rupert of Hentzau. By {Anthony Hope. II- 
ee oy By K th Burrow 
The,Fire of Life. By Kenneth ee 
The {Durket, Sperret. By Sarah Barnwell 
Elliott. 
Tony Drum, a Cockney Boy. 
Illustrated. 
Tue CentuRY COMPANY. 


By S. Weir Mitchell. (2.00. ) 
: By Rudyard Kipling. 


By Edwin Pugh. 


Hugh Wynne. 
Captains Courageous. 

(1.50. ) ed a 
Prisoners of Conscience. By Amelia E. Bart 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY. 


The Broom of the War God. By H. N. 
Brailsford. (1.25.) = ; 
The Disaster. By Paul and Victor Marguer- 
itte. (1.50.) 
The Standard Bearer. 
(1.50. ) . 
The Trooper. By Clinton Ross. 
New Uniform Edition of Novels. 
Parker. 
HovuGHTon, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY. 


The Imported Bridegroom, and Other Stories. 
By Abraham Cahan. (1.00.) y 

From the Other Side. By Henry B. Fuller. 
(1.25. 

Tales - Home Folk in Peace and War. By 
Joel Chandler Harris. (1.50.) 

At the Sign of the Silver Crescent. By Helen 
Choate Prince. (1.25.) ; 

Caleb West. By F. Hopkinson Smith, (1.50.) 

Penelope's Progress. By Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. (1.25.) 

Story of an Untold Love. By Paul Leicester 
Ford. (1.25.) 


Tae MACMILLAN COMPANY. 
At You! All's House. By James Newton Bas- 
ket 


By Herbert 
lllustrated. 
By Robert Herrick. 
By Molly 


By S. R. Crockett. 


By Gilbert 


The General Manager's Story. 


E. Hamblen. 
The Gospel of Freedom. 
The Loves of the Lady Arabella. 

Elliott Seawell. 

The Pride of Jennico. 


Castle. (1.50.) F 
The Celebrity. By Winston Churchill. 


By Agnes W. Egerton 
(1.50.) 
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before Stephen Crane’s battle pictures, and 
can stand the comparison, 

Another story of war in South Africa is 
Clinton Ross’s ‘* A Trooper of the Empress ” 
(Appleton). 

Among tales of the Revolution there is 
nothing better than ‘‘ Hugh Wynne” (Cen- 
tury) and ‘‘For Love of Country” (Scribner). 

In deft workmanship and graceful fancy 
there are few short stories that equal the 
recent collection of T. R. Sullivan’s, ‘‘Ars et 
Vita” (Seribner). Droch. 


Voyages at Anchor. 


T is said of that ponder- 
ous scholar, Immanuel 
Kant, who stayed at home 
indefatigably than any 
man of his day, that he recom- 

pensed himself for never wandering 

more than five miles from his beloved 
Konigsberg by reading all the books of 
travel that were published in his lifetime. 
This was an easier matter for Kant than it 
would be now for us. A hundred and 
thirty years ago people had not yet learned 
how perilously easy it is to write a book, 
and how little in the way of provocation 
is required. 
uncommon 


more 


In the last century it was no 
thing for a man to lose his 
granduncle without publishing any memoir 
of the deceased relative, or spend six weeks 
in Italy without narrating his experiences 
to the world. 

That was an era of wasted opportunities 
which it saddens us to even contemplate; 
but the apathy of the writing public en- 
abled Kant to do a little work himself, 
besides reading other people’s volumes. 
now, he would probably 
for metaphysics; but he 
might travel, in spirit, through lands never 
dreamed of in his philosophy. From the 
gold-fields of Alaska to the lonely swamps 
of Florida, from the huts of the Finnish 
peasants to the African jungles, he might 
follow, in spirit, enterprising and comfort- 
scorning travelers, and thank Heaven more 
and more devoutly for the blessings of 
home and an armchair. 

+ * 


Were he living 
have no leisure 


OT that the men who write these mar- 
velous books ever complain of incon- 
veniences. On the contrary, they glory in 
them, and grow more and more animated 
and enthusiastic as their miseries deepen. 
Mr. de Windt,* who went to Alaska for 





***Through the Gold-Fields of Alaska to Bering 
Straits.” By Harry de Windt. (Harper& Bros., New 
York.) 
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adventure, and not for gold, found the 
keenest pleasure in dwelling ‘alone and 
unprotected” the Tehuktchi of 
Siberia, a people so radically unpleasant 
that less intrepid voyagers would have 
escapeg at any cost from their society. As 
for the comparative luxury of Dawson 
City, he is loud in its praise, affirming it to 
be the best governed mining-camp in the 
world, ‘‘There are many towns of boasted 
civilization in the Western States of Amer- 
ica,” he says, ‘‘ where life and property are 
far less secure than at Klondike.” And 
this immunity from lawlessness is due ex- 
clusively to the tireless energy and splendid 
courage of the Canadian mounted police. 

The same admirable temper is manifested 
by Mr. Hugh Willoughby,* who took to the 
Everglades of Florida pluck, robust health 
and a good appetite, and, with the help of 
these unfailing friends, enjoyed expe- 
riences that most people would have found 
distinctly disagreeable. To paddle for long, 
weary weeks through swamps that have 
the reputation of being feverish; to carry 
along everything needful, from frying pans 
to sarsaparilla tablets; to sleep in a bag and 
live on canned goods—as long as they last— 
does not appeal to every coward heart. 
‘*Qur noonday meal was rather an unsatis- 
factory one of cold boiled potatoes,” writes 
Mr. Willoughby cheerfully, and all irra- 
tional ambition to visit the Everglades 
withers as we read these lines. 


among 


RS. ALEC TWEEDIEt 

and Mr. William Astor 

Chanlert have written 

good books; the one 

full of information, the 

other of adventure. 

We learn from Mrs. 
Tweedie more than we ever dreamed of 
knowing anent Finland—its churches, mon- 
asteries, musical festivals, epic dramas, 
vegetables, teachers, taxes, declensions and 
divorce laws. We learn from Mr. Chanler 
how much genuine sport and hard fighting 
can be enjoyed by the traveler who goes 
to Eastern Africa ‘‘ purely in the interests 
of science.” To go everywhere accompanied 
by a hundred and sixty servants and sol- 
diers does not lie in the power of every 
tourist, even though he be stout of heart 
and limb; but the danger of the jungle and 
the encounters with hostile tribes rap- 
idly thinned the ranks of this formidable 
caravan. It is a stirring narrative that 
Mr. Chanler has given us, and even readers 
who remain, and prefer to remain ignorant 





*** Across the Everglades.” By Hugh L. Willoughby. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia ) 


+“ Through Finland in Carts.”’ By Mrs. Alec Twee- 
die. (The Maemillan Co., New York.) 


t‘*Through Jungle and Desert.’’ By William Astor 
Chanler. (The Macmillan Co., New York ) 


HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE 


FOR JUNE. 


A Century of Cuban 
Diplomacy. 
The Historical justification of our 
present attitude. 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART. 


Professor of History at Hartford University. 


Current Fallacies Upon 
Naval Subjects. 
By Capt. A. T. MAHAN, U.S. N. 


The author speaks of warships and 
coast defences, and shows that our navy, 
in order to be adequate for defensive 
purposes merely, must be strong enough 
to str ke a vigorous blow at the fleet of 
an enemy. 


The Situation in China. 
By CATHAY. 


A timely article by the most distin- 
guished Eastern correspondent of the 
Times on the interest of the 
United States in intervention in China. 


London 


The Czar’s People. 
By JULIAN RALPH. 


The material out of which Russia is 
striving to make an empire that will in- 
clude the larger part of both Europe 
and Asia. Profusely illustrated. 


A Rebel Cipher Despatch. 
By DAVID HOMER BATES. 


An account, by a former member of 
our Secret Service, of how the discovery 
of a cryptogram led to the frustration 
of a plot to capture and turn into rebcl 
privateers the most important vessels in 
our merchant marine. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, 


NEW YORK ano LONDON. 





of Batrachians—of the Rhampholeon Kre- 
steni or the Phrynomantis bifasciata-—-can 
follow him with delight, and perhaps with 
some benefit to their muscles, for the book 
weighs as much as a dumb-bell. 


* * * 


OR joyous and sustained 
enthusiasm, however, no 
recent traveler approaches 
Mr. Poultney Bigelow,* who 
in the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State has 
found at last the realization 
of his most cherished ideals embodied in the 
blameless Boers. Itis pleasant to think that 
there lives—even far away—a race so wise, 
so gentle, so magnanimous, so intelligent, 
so honest, so brave, so immaculately and 
oppressively virtuous as these often- 
maligned Boers. Prester John and his 
fabled subjects, whu told no lies and toler- 
ated no vice, are outdone by the noble 
Dutchmen, who seem almost too good for 
this workday world; and it is in 
despair of 





sheer 
yielding them even meagre 
justice that we go gladly back to black 
man’s Africa with Mr. Glave,t who lived 
for six years in Congo-land, the friend and 
devoted ally of Stanley. Oh! the relief of 
turning from the contemplation of Presi- 
dent Kruger’s coat to the frank simplicity 
of the native African’s costume, as de- 
picted by Mr. Glave, with its instinctive 
sense of appropriateness, its air of sincer- 
ity and comfort. And who could help 
loving the cheerful and ingenious Oubangi, 
who, having been roundly punished for 
venturing to attack the white men, solaced 
themselves by wearing their enemy’s empty 
rifle shells for earrings. 

All book-writing travelers, however, do 
not venture so far afield. There are those 
who, like Mr. Steelet and Mr. Paton,§ 
merely make little voyages to Scandinavia 
or to Sicily; and there are those who, like 
Mr. Stoddard,| go, or propose going, over 
the civilized earth. Mr. Stoddard’s very 
weighty volume is announced as the first of 
ten. He designs to do for travel what Mr. 
Charles Dudley Warner has so kindly done 
for literature—condense it all into a lim- 
ited compass, and save us the trouble of 
making any choice. With Mr. Stoddard to 
carry us over the world of land and waters, 
and Mr. Warner to carry us over the world 
of letters, we can hardly go astray, for we 
need never move at all. Mental labor and 





*“ White Man's Africa” 
(Harper & Bros., New York.) 

+‘‘In Savage Africa” By E.J, Glave. 
sell & Son, New York ) 

t“A Voyage to Viking-Land.”” By Thomas Sedgwick 
Steele. (Estes & Lauriat, Boston.) 

§* Picturesque Sicily.” William 
(Harper & Bros., New York.) 

“John L. Stoddard’s Lectures.” (Belford, Middle- 

brook & Co., New York, Chicago, London.) 


By Poultney Bigelow. 


(R. H Rus- 


Agnew Paton. 
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physical activity are spared us in the 
future. The age of luxury has begun, and 
many readers will be deeply grateful for 
the generous assistance offered to their 
disability and their inertia. 
* x # 
N comparison with these comprehensive 
plans, it seems as trivial a thing to go 
to Norway or to Sicily as to pick up—un- 
advised—‘‘ Pendennis” or ‘‘Quentin Dur- 
ward.” Yet byways of their own choos- 
ing suit some natures best, and Mr. Steele 
is so frankly, gloriously enthusiastic over 
his mountains and fjords, he takes such ex- 
cellent photographs, and induces so many 
handsome young women to pose for him 
in holiday attire, that his ‘* Viking-Land” 
bids fair to prove a pleasant friend in sul- 
try summer days, when the mere thought of 
snowy glaciers and chilling waves bring 
with them sensations akin to rapture. Mr. 
Paton’s ‘* Picturesque Sicily ” is also admir- 


ably illustrated, though prints are power- 


less to reproduce a shadow of such beauty, 
and ‘‘ picturesque” is but cold praise for 
the loveliest spot on earth. Moreover, Mr. 
Paton is too sad, sometimes too edifying. 
The Sicilians are poor, but in Italy the beg- 
gar is no Pariah; he enjoys a social and 
religious distinction of his own, better 
worth having than an almshouse bed. The 
peasant boys of Taormina are the hand- 
somest, happiest little rascals in Christen- 
dom. Why fill their hearts with the foolish 
wisdom of our overdriven land? Why 
preach to them the doctrine of hard 
work, enterprise, accumulation? If there 
are still places where these words are never 
heard, let us thank Heaven and be silent. 


O go to the seat of war as a 

‘** special correspondent ” is ¢ 

pleasant, healthy, harmless and 
inexpensive way of seeing the 

world. Mr. Frederick Palmer,* 

who followed the Greek Army 

in its month’s campaign, has written all 
aboutit with much cheerfulness, a fine sense 
of humor, and a limited sense of propriety. 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis, who spent 
some weeks in Cuba,+ would have enriched 
his literary reputation by staying away. It 
is strange, indeed, that a man who in his 
descriptions of the Czar’s Coronation and 
the Queen’s Jubileet has reached the very 
zenith of reporting, has written as no re- 
porter ever wrote before, enthralling thou- 
sands of readers with his clear, glowing, 
vigorous sentences, should have cared to 
give the world this foolish little book on 





* “Going to War in Greece.” 
(R. H. Russell, New York.) 

+ “Cuba in War Time.”’ By Richard Harding Davis. 
(R.H. Russell, New York.) 

tA Year from a Reporter’s Note-Book.”’ By Richard 
Harding Davis. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


By Frederick Palmer. 
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CUBA 


IN WAR TIME 


By RicnHarD Harpine Davis, with 24 full-page 
illustrations by Frederic Remington. A com- 
plete review of the situation in Cuba, showing 
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144 pp. Deckle edge paper, gilt top. Boards. 
Price, $1.25. Paper covers. Price, 50 cents. 
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GOING TO WAR IN GREECE. 

By FREDERICK PALMER. A graphic story of the 
recent war between Greece and Turkey. con- 
taining over sixty illustrations, reproduced 
from photographs taken by the author. 192 
pp. Deckle-edge paper, attractively bound. 

“w%,- Price, $1.25. 
TWO PRISONERS. 

By Tuomas NELSON PaGe. With frontispiece in 
photogravure by E. W. Kemble.  * One of 
the most delightful stories for children that 
Mr. Page has ever written.” 

Bound in green and gold, cloth. 
96 pp. 


16mo. 
Price, $1.00. 

THE NIGHTINGALE. 

By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. Attractively 
illustrated after the Japanese manner by M. 
J. Newill. Printed in old style, black letters, 
on deckle-edge paper and bound in flexible 
boards. vo. Price, 75 cents. 


THE PINERO BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

Containing quotations for each day in the year 
from the plays of Arthur Pinero. Bound in 
cloth. with photogravure frontispiece of 
Hollyer’s picture of Mrs Pinero. 283 pp. 
Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

SHAPES AND SHADOWS. 

By Maptson Cawern. A Book of Poems by 

the author of ** Undertones.” 
“Mr. Cawein’s work is marked by exquisite 
delicacy of nature impression.” 
—Atlantie Monthly. 
Printed on deckle-edge paper. Gilt top. 
Cloth. Stamped in color. Price, $1.25. 
HOW THE BUFFALO LOST HIS 
ROWN. 

By Joun H. Beacom. An old Indian legend, 
with illustrations by Charles M. Russell. 
Large quarto, 104% x1234, on plate paper, hand- 
somely bound. Cloth. Price, $1.75. 


PHIL MAY’S SKETCH BOOK. 
Fifty cartoons selected from Phil May’s best 
drawings. Printed on heavy plate paper, 
11x15 inches, with a foreword by the artist. 
Bound in brown buckram, stamped. 

(New Edition.) Price, $1.75. 
PHIL MAY’S GUTTER-SNIPES. 
A series of fifty original sketches in pen and 
ink presenting a most sympathetic picture of 
the street children of London. Large 8vo, 
printed on heavy plate paper, with cover in 


colors. Price, $1.00. 
ALABAMA. 
Mr. AvGustus THomMAS’ most popular drama. 
“Itis a good play to begin with. Next. it 
is a play byan American. and last, it is a play 
about Americans.” —New York Herald. 
Green Room Edition, Paper. 50 cents. 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent post- 
paid by the publisher, on receipt of price. 
New Catalogue with illustrations by Gibson, 
Remington, Wenzell, Abbey, Hopkinson Smith, 
Kemble and Nicholson sent free on application. 


R. H. RUSSELL 


3 West 29th Street, New York 
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Cuba, of which the only possible criticism 
is that it should never have been written; 
that, being written, it should never have 
been printed; and that, being printed, it 
should never, never, under any circum- 
stances, be read. 
* * * 
ESIDES the many volumes of travel, 
adventure and reporting that tell us 
of far-away lands, is a formidable 
host of story writers their 
narratives in little known places, and strive 
after atmosphere rather than character or 
plot. Mr. Carlton Dawe takes us to Japan,* 


there 


who locate 


to preach to us the inexpediency of marry- 
ing a Japanese. He might, an’ it pleased 
him, go a step further, and say—Do not, 
if you are a very scholarly and very fas- 
marry the _ illiterate 
daughter of a market gardener, whether 
of the East or West. Mr. 
Pendleton chooses Cuba as his arena, and 


tidious Englishman, 


she be Louis 
writes a love story of ordinary ingredients, 
with a background of patriotic banditti—ne- 
groes and mulattoes—under the leadership 


* “A Bride of Japan,” 
S. Stone & Co , Chicago.) 


By Carlton Dawe. (Herbert 


-LIFE: 


of atruly Byronic chief.* Mr, Charles Lum- 
mis localizes the score or so of talesthat fill 
his two volumest{t in New Mexico, and 
South America, and reveals a vast store of in- 
formation—acquired, we are told, in twelve 
— anent 


‘‘arduous snakes 


and llamas, mountain peaks, gold mines, 


costly years” 


and wonderful Indian boys as alert and 
ready of resource as Gallagher the immor- 
tal. Apart from all, and better than all, 
Alice Morse Earle carries us back in spirit 
to old Narragansett, to dwell for a few 
hours among people who have long since 
passed away. With charming humor, and 
with that ready sympathy that is born of 
humor, Mrs. Earle tells her simple stories, 
never overburdening them with detail. She 
is too thoroughly familiar with her 
ground to feel the necessity of imparting 
all she knows. 

** Carita. A Cuban Romance” By Louis Pendle- 


ton. (Lamson, Wolffe & Co., Boston.) 


+‘*The Enchanted Burro.” 
(Way & Williams, Chicago.) 


3y Charles F, Lummis 
t “The King of the Broncos ” By Charles F, Lum- 
mis. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York ) 


“In Old Narragansett.”’ By Alice Morse Earle. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York.) 


N the whole, Immanuel Kant 

did well to live when he 

did, with his few little 

books of travel that took 

him everywhere he wanted 

to go. Nowadays we voyage too often, 
too fast, and too far—even at anchor—and 
Norway and Congo-land get jumbled in 
our minds, like little Paul Dombey’s les- 
One book, however, could ill be 
spared from this long list, and people who 
prefer seeing things themselves to reading 
other people’s descriptions will welcome 
gladly Macmillan’s latest edition of Augus- 
tus Hare’s Florence and Venice,* bound 
together in a compact little volume, not too 
large for easy handling, nor too small for 
excellent print. This is no substitute for 
travel; it is the traveler’s friend; and the 
very sight of its familiar black and red 
binding brings with it a memory of days that 
all the reading in the world can never yield, 
and that the philosopher of Koénigsberg, 
sitting snugly by his own fireside, gleaned 
from no printed pages. 


sons. 


Agnes Repplier. 





*“Florence. Venice.” By Augustus J, C, Hare, (The 
Macmillan Co., New York.) - 
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AN AMATEUR STAGE MANAGER’S DIFFICULTIES. 

‘Now, then! Beginners for Act I.! 
Miss Russell-Portman, what is it ?”’ 

‘*T want to know this, Mr. Deedes: Is that Miss Eaton- 
Belgrave really going to play in this piece 7” 

‘* For—for anything I know to the contrary.” 

‘** Then you must excuse me.” 

** Why, what's the matter? Have you quarreled ?” 

‘““Mr. Deedes, I never quarrel. I don't know Miss 
Eaton-Belgrave. I don’t know anyone in her set. And 
what's more, I don't want to.” 

‘*But you never have to speak to her in the 
course of the play.” 

‘*But her name 
must please get somebody else 


Well, my—ahem! 


whole 


You 


| Sweeps 


in the bill—with mine. 


for my part.” 


will be 


LIFE 








A mi oh Avl WLLi§ 5 


‘** Where is my piano to go, pray?” 

** Hum—yes—the stage is rather small. 
shall have to cut the piano.” 

‘““What! Well, I do call it too bad! I understood I was 
to sit at'the piano in evening-dress, and play softly during 
—why, it’s all I have todo! You might as well cut me out 
altogether.” 

‘“*Would you mind? Supposing I put on a curtain- 
raiser and gave you a better a 

** Well, if ever——” [Stamps out through fireplace.] 

** Please, sir, a lady at the stage-door sends this card, 
and wishes to see you ” 

‘* Lady Beauclere. Damn! 
inson, what do you want?” 

“T say, old fellow, 





I'm afraid we 


Show her in. Well, Rob- 


you know where it says ‘Enter 


*‘Tam not surprised.” 


*But really! This young man in the 


tells Muriel to go to——well, to bed, Mr. De 
** Does he ? Oh—well—you see he’s sup; 
brother, and they're supposed to be sittin. 


late at night, and——” 
* But, Mr. Deedes! 
use to a young girl, a 
Now I must request——” 
* Well, I— 
really. 
moment. 


Go to bed! What a 


I'll try to think of somethi 

Excuse me. Oh, Miss Russel] 
If I cut Miss Eaton-Belgrave o 

into a farce, would that meet your——” 


“That would be a more suitable place f 


nd before a mixed 


lay —acty 

les,” 

sed to be 
UP toger 


EXpressi in 
Ludience 4 


& else-| 
‘ortman 


- and put 


her, I shy 


think. But I was coming to ask you this, Mr, Des 
You see this sofa’s got its head on the wron: end,” 
** Yes—that is, has it? My head——” 
‘**Now, [ve always died with my fee 
before, and I can’t possibly ——” 


back to L.) through window’ ? 


there. 


They've gone and put the fireplace 

* But you're lead— Arthur ’” I shan’t be seen at all if——” 

‘‘ You disengaged now ? I wanted to ask you, do you “Jt won't matter—oh, dear me! Sam! practicable 
think I ought to wear knickerbockers in Act II. and window up centre! Now. my dear fellow, do let us get on. 
trousers in Act III., or trousers in——” Oh, here's Lady Beauclere.”’ 

**Good heavens, man! We're a month off the night “Oh, Mr. I hope 
yet—fortunately. Why, was reading this play out of 
words yet.” evening, and really there are 

**Oh, they'll be all right, my dear chap. will never do!” 
hair on. I only thought you wanted the 
dre »ssed, that’s all.’ [Stalks up stage. 

**Mr. Deedes! Mr. Deedes!” 

‘* Yes, Miss Eaton-Belgrave.” 


well, 


up the s 


Deedes, I'm not intruding, but I 
Muriel’s book the other 


some expressions in it that 


** Please die whenev—— whichever way \ ou like 
to Robiy 
rong tow 


Trousers! you don’t know your 


** Look here, Deedes! I've been talkin 
: and he agrees with me it would be quite \ 
Keep your trousers in either——” 
properly “T hadn't noticed—oh, 
those words at rehearsals.” 
“I don't mean that, Mr. Deedes. 

people use expletives sometimes.” 


yiece I see! Yes. Oh, we only use ‘ 
I . Where 


Will sone 


** Has anybody got a cigarette? 
book? Now. then, curtain’s up. 
please.” [They come on sulkily. | 


that prog 


, dy come 
Quite respectable 
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A Sample Phial for the postage, three cents, if you mention this publication. 
Address, P. O. Box 247, New York City. 
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The most pungent, exhilarating and refreshing Perfume. — 
Used by persons of refinement. Imported into America 
for three-quarters of a Century. Be sure to get ‘‘ No. 
4711,’’ which is the standard in all civilized countries. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, N. Y., U. S. AGENTS. 
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The Best is ; the ‘Cheapest! 
Rae’s Olive Oil is both the best § 
and cheapest, quality considered. 


The Chemical Analysis of S. Rae & Co.’s& 
Finest Sublime Lucca Oil, made Sept. 15th, 1896, § 

Bi by the Ledoux Chemical Laboratory, declares it to 2 

wn be “ unadulterated by admixture with any other oil % 
MAN or other substance. Yt 3 is free from rancidity and all 5 
Me other undesirable qualities, and it is of Superior > 
1 Quality and Flavor.”’ d 


S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. 


Established 1836. 
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~ = *S* Club Cocktails?. 


“A MODERN ECSTASY” is a 
Shakespearian definition for a “ Cocktail.’’ 
“Kings it makes gods, and meaner creat- 

ures kings.” 

Wherever good livers are found, 
wherever conviviality exists, even to 
the most remote corners of the earth, 
the “CLUB COCKTAIL” reigns 
supreme as a fashionable drink. 

The “CLUB COCKTAILS” 
never vary; they are always the same. 
The secret of their perfect blend is that 
they are kept six months before being 
drawn off and bottled. 

“Cocktails” that are served over 

‘ the bar do not contain these indis- 

pensable qualities, 
Seven Varieties: Manhattan, Mar- 
' tini, Vermouth, Holland Gin, York, 
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Bevel-Gear 


Chainless Bicycles 
$125 
Make Hill Climbing 
Easy. 
Columbia 
Chain Wheels, - $75 
Hartfords, - - 50 
Vedettes,$40and35 
POPE MFG. CO., & 
Hartford, Conn. 
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ALL OVER THE U. S. 


are attaching gentlemen to their 
trousers, with elegance and ease. 


NON-ELASTIC, YET PERFECTLY ELASTIC. 


A Paradox? Just investigate 
the ‘‘ graduated”’ cord ends. 


Ask yourfurnisher for the ‘‘ Endwell,” or send soc. 
for a sample pair postpaid. Cheaper model, the 
“C..S.-C.”"forsc. Scarf fastenerfree,foryourfur- 
nisher’s nameifhe does not keep ‘ ‘Endwell 3races,”” 


CHESTER SUSPENDER CO. 
3 Decatur Ave., Roxbury Crossing, Mass. 





Tom Gin, Whisky. 


For sale by all first-class dealers. 


A F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors. 


39 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Hartford, Conn. London. 
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rom Cielen mr.- RHEUMATISM 
Usethe Great English Remedy 7) 


BLAIR’S PILLS Fey 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1 w/; fl 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. Y. Mii 
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SETTING CUBA FREE. 
There were coattails wildly flapping in the circumambient 
air, 
Here and there someone was sprawling on the floor; 
There were cries of ‘** Order, order, order, order” from the 
Chair, 
And a hundred timid members scampered wildly for the 
door! 
It was not a Deadwood soirée nor a cowboy jamboree, 
Nor a Cripple. Creek discussion, nor a Dawson City 
brawl; 
The House of Representatives was setting Cuba free 
that was all! 


Hairy fists were fiercely shaken under bleeding noses 
there: 
Cries of ** Liar!’ ** Coward!” ** Demagogue! ”’ were ban 
died to and fro: 
A little “ gent” from Georgia hurled a volume through 
the air, 


Absolutely Reliable Always 


emington 
Standard Typewriter. 





Which a ‘‘gent” from Philadelphia dodged by ducking 


very low! 
Oh, the people who had gathered in the galleries to see, 
Fled in terror or hysterically groveled on tbe floor! 
The House of Representatives was setting Cuba free 


nothing more. 


There were whiskers of all colors flying through the 
atmosphere, 
And yells of terror mingled with the howls and hisses 
there: 
Gentlemen called one another names that can't be printed 
here, 
And hair and rumpled neckties fluttered wildly in the 
air! 
It was not a Deadwood soirée nor a cowboy jamboree, 
Nor a Cripple Creek discussion, nor a Dawson City 
brawl! 
The House of Representatives was setting Cuba free 
that was all! 
S.E. Kiser in Clevelund Leader 


BEST BECAUSE NATURAL. 
The market is flooded with so-called baby foods. Expe- 


rience demonstrates that scientifically prepared cow's | 


milk is the best when the natural supply fails. Gail Bor- 
den Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the best infant food 


A CLEVER mot was made by a member of Parliament 
during another member's pri sy speech. The latter hap- 
pening to yawn during hisremarks, the other commented: 

“This man is not without taste, but he usurps our 
privilege.”"—Argonaut. 


THE late Bill Nye was fond of telling this story of 
his smaller daughter: At a dinner table one day there 
was a party of guests forwhom Mr. Nye was doing his 
best in the way of entertainment. A lady turned to the 
little girl. ‘‘ Your father is a very funny man,” said she 
* Yes,” responded the child, ‘when we have company.” 

Wave 


NEW MODELS. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York. 
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Mrs. YOUNGLING: John, do you suppose you can hear | 


the baby from where you are if he wakes up and cries ? 
Joun (who is reading the newspaper): I dunno. 
hope not.—Cleveland Leader 


SELECT EUROPEAN PARTIES. 
North Cape, Russia, etc. Vacation party for Central 
Europe, ete. Fifteenth season. Address Mrs. M. A. 
Crosley, 502 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dz vip BispHAM, the famous singer, tells a good dia- | 


lect story. Here is one of a negro mammy who was for- 


ever prating the extraordinary virtues and general won- | 


derfulness of her charge. 
‘*Huh!” grunted her wearied auditor; ‘*he—he—aint 
Gawd, is he?” 
The mammy pondered a minute. ‘ Well,” she said, 
hesitatingly, ‘‘ he’s young yit !” 
— Cleveland Plain Dealer, 





Prince of Wales's Favorite Wine, 


de LOSSY-HOLDEN CHAMPAGNE. 




















RE made in | 
just the same | 
way as high cost | 
shoes. You can 
save from $3.00 
i to $5.00 on every } 
6 pair of our shoes | 
and get style, com- | 
fort and wearing qual- | 
ities that equal any | 
shoe that can be made— | 
regardless of price. &% | 
2« 


Spring and Summer | 
leathers are the fash- 
“s. ionable colors of | 
RA — S\_ Vici Kid and Witl- | 
XY low Calf, also 
Patent Calf, Calf, 

/ French Enamel, etc 
which we make up 
in 155 styles anid 
widths, from A to EE 

»« 
If not convenient 
to our 56 stores in 
the large cities or 
any of the 5,000 
dealers selling our 
shoes throughout 
the United States, 
\ send to our mail 
order department, 
enclosing price 
and 25 cents extra 
for carriage. State size 
and width usually worn. 
CATALOGUE FROM 


W. L. DOUGLAS, 


BROCKTON, MASS. 
Dealers Catalogue from 
same address. 
































PIMPLES 


“My wife had pimples on her face, bv* 
she has been tuking CASCARETS and they 
have all disappeared. I had been troubled 
with constipation for some time, but after tak- 
ing the first Cascaret I have had no trouble 
with this ailment. We cannot speak too high- 
ly of Cascarets.”’ FRED WARTMAN, 

5708 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good. Do 
Good, Never Sicken, Weaken. or Gripe. 10c, 25c, He. 


«» CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 


Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. 314 


NO-TO-BAG fists to CURE Tobacco Habie 
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INSTITUTIONS, 


Redmond, @@nssts 


, aa. Bond 
Kerr & Co. pei, 


Commission orders executes 


rs New Yerk Stock 1 


41 Wall Street, New York 


LOW’S 


Solid Back 


Military 


Ottic 


at two dollar 


ind Na V ¥y 


; 
usually sold 


Army 


Our price ninety 
At Druggists 


or by mail tron 


seven cent 


Robert Low’s Son 
509 Kent Ave., 


SEN-5 


Brooklyn 


Brushes 


Jealers 


23 cts 
ee Shaving Soap, 10 cts. 
saving Tablet, 
wiss Violet Shaving Cream, 50 cts. 
toilet) 
Willams’ Shaving Soap 


aving Stick, 
25 «ts 


lersey Lream Soap, (5 cts 





J.B WIL ri IAMS CO. 


STONBURY, CONN, yNEY 
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Good for Young and Ofd. tS 
SEN- at CO. cept BY ROCHESTER NY. 
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CRESCENT 


BICYCLES 


SOLD BY AGENTS 
EVERYWHERE 


are not adopted until they have been 
thoroughly tested. The manufacturers 
of Crescents do the experimenting. 


The Public Reaps 
the Benefit 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS 


CHICAGO, Makers NEW YORK 








When going away 
to the country 


don’t forget 


to mo with you 


; RR. e. 


BE NEDICTINS 


de SOUL AC France 


1¢~S¢e, 1n addition to their orop 





| dentitrices. possess positive me dicinal v alue 
tlammation ot the nouth 
» invaluable in cases of 


procur ib €. 


ELIXIR POWDER PASTE 
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Every American soldier 
and every American 
| , sailor should carry the 
This Removable-Handiel| caicki.,. . best American watch. 
> = laa The original American 

MINMET pedal watch was a Waltham 
Price SSO hat watch. Waltham 
ae | ~ watches are now, as they 
always have been, the 
best American watches. 








BICYCLI 











RICHARD Mh. FOK PRESS, NEW YORK. 





